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TO THE MUSE. 


All things will I endure, renonnce, forego, 
If aye thy face, beloved, I may see; 

All things defy and brave, achieve and know, 
If thou, immortal one, be true to me! 


Bear patiently the wounds that still must shed 

The blood first wrung from them in bygone years; 
Behold unmurmuring sacred fires fall dead, 

Their light and glory quenched in hopeless tears, 


Or under ashes spent, that drift on drift 

Heaps all remorseless life, whence joy has flown, 
Till "neath the chilly weight it cannot lift, 

The living heart turns into senseless stone ; — 


Suffer the pangs of dreams that God denies, 
The bitterness of hope so long deferred 
Delight in all too late fulfilment dies, 
And by no thrill the sluggish blood is stirred ;— 


Renounce most willingly, withouta sigh, 

The sweetness of the youth that tlies too fast, 
Give up forevermore, and make no cry, 

The hope of love that gladdened all the past;— 


Toil uncomplaining upward on the way 

Whose rugged steep my feet have climbed so long, 
And mayhap win meat some far-off day 

The deathless fame born of immortal song, — 


So thou prove faithful, — thou who bidst me know 
Visions perchance beyond poor mortal ken, 

Whose touch upon ny lips made them o’erflow 
With strains that reach, mayhap, the hearts of men. 


Thou only one! from whom my fickle soul 
In all its fitful flights has never swerved, 

What wayward passions might my heart control, 
In perfect worship, I have ever served,— 


Leave me not now, not to my days deny 
What made dim earth a golden fairy-land; 
Let not the gushing founts of song run dry, 
That charm sweet blossoms from the barren sand! 


Be with me, O beloved, to the end, 
Who art my all in all through joy and pain, 
The guide, the star, the hope, the love, the friend, 
I wept and watched and waited for in vain. 


Nay, further than the end, immortal one, 
Near God e’en, let me thrill beneath thy kiss ; 
For what were heaven itself when life is done, 
Could I not sing the raptures of its bliss! 


STUART STERNE. 
—— s 
LETTERS FROM AN ISLAND. 


BY FANNY RAYMOND RITTER. 
VI. 
THE NEW YORK MUSICAL FESTIVAL.—MUSIC 
AT VASSAR. 


When should the minstrel chant his roundelay, 

Or violin, or harp, or trumpet play ? 

When should the lover or the poet sing, 

1f not with lover-poet birds in spring, 

When motion stirs the heart of everything, 

When organ-tones through wind-blown branches ring, 
When lute-like murmurs under young leaves stray, 
And Music’s voice seems Nature’s breath—in May? 


Was it not in spring that, according to the 
Greek legend, Apollo returned from the 
country of the Hyperboreans on his car drawn 
by singing swaus, the sacred tripods involun- 
tarily sounding to salute him, youths paying 


homage in pans, or with the sacred flute, 
nightingales filling up the chorus with their 
ravishing strains, while the charm emanating 
from the presence of the god of order, intel- 
lect and discipline — the god of poetry and 
music — extinguished the threatening thun- 
derbolt in the hand of Jove, and awakened 
mankind to the divine sentiment of universal 
harmony ? 

It is altogether en régle that musical festi- 
vals, emulating the musical renaissance of 
creation, shou!d take place in spring as they 
generally and appropriately have done in 
America, during their past, as yet brief, his- 
tory. The New York Festival, ended last 
week, seemed a particularly welcome greeting 
to this tardy spring after a long and severe 
winter; in what way can spring joy find a bet- 
ter, healthier, more natural expression than in 
music, and in what more socially musical a 
way than in a musical festival ? 

The recent festival in New York may be 
pronounced a decided success, both artisti- 
cally, financially and popularly, although the 
hall in which it took place proved most unfa- 
vorable to musical effect. ‘The immense size 
of the Armory, the afches that break up the 
ceiling, the whole plan of the construction, 
were fatal to many of the most delicate or- 
chestral effects ; in some parts of the building 
these became inaudible, while fugued choral 
movements were blurred and confused at 
times. ‘The solos went very well on the 
whole, though of course the voices sounded 
thin and small in that vast space. Long can- 
tabile movements, or short, decided phrases 
with brief rests between them, were the most 
satisfactory. Among these, the triple chorus 
—and some others — in the Zower of Babel, 
the “ Hallelujah” and “ Unto us a child is 
bern,” in the Messiah, much in Berlioz’s Re- 
quiem, and some of the orchestral selections of 
a military character, went best. «The sym- 
phonies suffered, though this was due to the 
acoustic short-comings of the hall only, for 
musicians and conductor performed their tasks 
admirably. The deficiencies of the Armory 
as a hall for great musical performances hav- 
ing been fully proven by experience, a proper 
edifice, suitable for such an object in every 
way, will doubtless be erected. 

The defects of performance, however, on 
the seven evenings and afternoons were trif- 
ling in comparison to the difficulties which 
were overcome, and the many fine and com- 
plete successes obtained. We certainly owe 
much to the zeal, energy, knowledge and un- 
tiring industry of Dr. Damrosch, in present- 
ing us with such a cluster of programmes, 
and in carrying them out so admirably. 
Handel, Beethoven, Berlioz, Liszt, Rubin- 
stein, were finely represented in some of their 
greatest works; while selections from three 
or four of Wagner’s Operas, and short com- 
positions by Bach, Spontini, Weber, Mendels- 
sohn, Brahms, etc., etc., made up a musical 
banquet that could only reflect honor on the 
taste and judgment of Dr. Damrosch. Of 
course the cavillers cried out, “ Why were the 
names of Haydn and Mozart absent? Why 
were Schubert and Schumann only repre- 





sented by works insignificant in comparison 





to their greater ones? Why was the modern 
school made so prominent? Why was that 
four-leaved clover of resident composers — 
Boise, Damrosch, Hamerik, Ritter — brought 
forward at all? Or why were not the pro- 
grammes made up altogether from the great 
works of American composers only, from Bil- 
lings down to Philip Philips ? ” 

I have no idea of giving you or my readers 
acommentary on the several works performed, 
— you have heard and read so much about 
them already! But I may say that to me 
the most interesting event of the festival was 
the production of the Requiem of Berlioz, — 
a work I have long admired and desired to 
hear. Although it cannot be denied that the 
composition falls off in power and inspiration 
towards the end; that a more consolatory, 
triumphant, steadfast, cheerful spirit of grand- 
eur and faith imparted to the last four num- 
bers of the work would have rendered it more 
perfect, and given relief and contrast to the 
deep, mournful, tragic passion of the Requiem, 
Dies Ire, Rex Tremende and Lacrymosa, — 
yet, it is a stupendous work, a monument of 
humane feeling, suffering, genius and science. 
What sighs are those of the Requiem / —sighs 
of grief deeper than despair, rising from a 
poet heart! What a tremendous orchestral 
effect in the Dies Ire ! —the vast, wild throb- 
bing of a tempestuous ocean; over it the 
voices float, crying, sobbing, despairing! 
Then, this colossal gulf of grief and wrath 
assuaged, the deceptive peace of resignation 
follows. Although the Lacrymosa is not 
equal to that of Mozart, the first six numbers 
of the Requiem overwhelm us with their 
depth and grandeur of emotion, and also with 
their often lovely pathos. This might serve 
as the requiem after such a catastrophe as 
the earthquake in Scio; but there are earth- 
quakes of the soul, not less dreadful, within 
narrow limits, and Berlioz had already expe- 
rienced more than one of these before he 
wrote this work, In listening to it in its en- 
tirety for the first time we feel that we do not 
half understand Berlioz by merely reading or 
playing his scores, until we have heard his 
works in their fulness of tone-color. His is, 
indeed, “a born orchestral mind.” 

Among other interesting and especially suc- 
cessful numbers, let me signalize that poetic 
reverie of Hugo and Berlioz, “ La Captive,” 
charmingly sung by Miss Cary ; the selec- 
tions from Verdi’s Manzoni Requiem, and the 
choruses by the Normal College students and 
boy choirs. Particularly effective was the 
old hymn “ Alla Trinita” (which I had the 
pleasure of first introducing to American con- 
cert audiences in my historical recitals, a few 
years ago), arranged for the occasion by Dr. 
Damrosch. What can I tell you about the 
selections from Wagner’s works, the Dettin- 
gen Te Deum that so fitly opened the festival, 
or the Ninth Symphony that so triumphantly 
closed it, that has not already been said? 
The four compositions by native or natural- 
ized Americans were all voted a success, 
though Mr. Boise’s delicate and melodious 
“ Scene from Romeo and Juliet,” with violon- 
cello and oboe obligato, lost some of its pret- 
tiest effects in the vast space of the audito- 
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rium. But Dr. Damrosch’s Festival Overture, 
the work by which he first introduced himself 
as a composer in New York, some years ago, 
proved very effective and appropriate. Mr. 
Hamerik’s “ Folksong from the Norse Suite, 
Op. 22,” has been heard in New York sev- 
eral times, and is a favorite there. Strictly 
speaking, it is less a composition than an ar- 
rangement ; for its subject, continually recur- 
ring and varied in several ways, is that well- 
known melody first popularized in America 
by Jenny Lind, and afterwards much sung in 
public and private, of which the English title 
is “I’ve left my snow-clad hills.” The Rit- 
ter Scherzo, from his fourth symphony, which 
has not yet been performed in its entirety, is 
like a soft breath from the valleys, amid the 
more strong movements that precede and fol- 
low it. The position of the instruments, the 
bad acoustic properties of the hall, caused some 
of its more delicate effects to be lost ; and the 
same thing may be said of the tender orches- 
tral coloring of the Midsummer Night's Dream 
Overture, played on the same afternoon. I 
am not quite sure that our naturalized com- 
poser really captured the fairies in his Scherzo, 
as the programme told us; who believes very 
profoundly in American elves yet? At any 
rate, he tried to hear and see them; but I 
think he only succeeded in imprisoning a soft 
wind or two wandering over the grass and blue- 
bells on a sunlit mountain-side, a rush of wild 
hares or rabbits across the forest path, the 
ethereal call of the hermit thrush that be- 
lieved himself unheard by men, and the bub- 
ble of a mountain brook round a shady nook 
at the corner of a bridge beside a ruined saw- 
mill in Franconia, — 

Where the wild birds sang, 

Where the young buds blew, 

Where the clear brooks sprang, 

Where the light ferns grew, 

Where the pure winds played 

Through the sun and shade 


Of a mountain glade 
Known to few! 


There is calm delight, 

There the sou! is free, 

There to higher height 

Thought and fancy flee, 

There life’s flame burns clear, 

There heaven bends more near, 

There art thou more dear, 
Poesy! 


There, far, far behind 

Fade the clouds that blot 

Skies of heart or mind, 

Down the past, forgot; 

Falsehood, envy, care, 

Have no being there, 

Dreams in dreams they were, 
But are not! 

A rather remarkable event will take place 
at the fourth concert of the season of Dr. Rit- 
ter’s pupils at Vassar this week, in the per- 
formance, among a selection of three or four 
songs composed by the students of the School 
ef Music, of one by Miss Shize Nazai, a young 
Japanese lady who has now studied composi- 
tion with Dr. Ritter for three years. Miss 
Nazai is already an accomplished pianiste, 
and has manifested undoubted talent and 
great perseverance in acquiring a full under- 
standing of the European musical system, so 
doubly difficult for an Asiatic ; she also pos- 
sesses a vien of original melodic talent. 


Miss Nazai played the pianoforte part in Mo- 
zart’s B-flat trioat a Vassar concert this win- 
ter with Messrs. Bergner and Matzka, — an 
occurrence of some consequence in the history 
of art, for it was doubtless the first occasion on 
which a Japanese lady ver appeared as a pub- 
lic (or semi-public) performer at a concert of 
classic music. Dr. Ritter has given his illus- 
trated lecture on chamber music at Vassar 
this winter; and we have had the pleasure of 
hearing Miss Drasdil’s noble contralto, and 
of enjoying Mrs. Humphrey-Allen’s lovely 
voice and pleasing style on two festival occa- 
sions at the college. Among miscellaneous 
—literary or artistic — lectures there, that 
by Mr. G. P. Lathrop on “Color” struck 
me as one of the most interesting and sug- 
gestive I have heard anywhere for some time. 
But what, after all, and in spite of musical 
festivals, and the Italian Opera, and Philhar- 
monics, and Handel and Haydn Societies, and 
the Greek choruses, has really been the great 
musical event of the season? Have you not 
heard that a party of primi tenori, each one 
of whom is ever tireless, “ blithesome and 
cumberless,” “an embodied joy,” with the 
privilege of singing at heaven’s own gate, ac- 
cording to Shakespeare, arrived in New York 
last month? Of course you know I mean the 
skylarks sent by Mr. Charles R. Rowe of 
England to genial, gentle, bird and music 
(and all other good and lovely and natural 
things) loving John Burroughs, who lives 
about six miles above the Island, at Esopus, 
in his woodbine-hung cottage, amid his bees 
and robins and pastoral divinities. But alas! 
the Fates, or the elements, have been cruel to 
the foreign songsters. Out of twenty-four 
skylarks, only seven reached Mr. Burroughs, 
and two of those died. On the tenth of May 
he liberated the remaining five, and has not 
seen or heard of them since. I have lis- 
tened and watched for them every day, in the 
hope that some mysterious attraction would 
allure them hither, but in vain. Have they 
been eaten up alive by some native musician 
in the shape of a hawk or an eagle, with a 
decided objection to foreign composers and 
vocalists of European origin as well as train- 
ing ? F. R. R. 


——$@———= 
WILHELMINE SCHRODER IN FIDELIO.1 


The autumn of 1822 brought Beethoven 
more complete gratification of his self-esteem 
than even the revival of his Ruins of Athens ; 
it was the reproduction of his Fidelio on the 
boards of the Kirnthnerthor Theatre itself, 
which, a few weeks previously, the Italians 
had caused to re-echo with the florid cavatinas 
of Maestro Rossini. The notion of making 
this honorable reparation to German art was 
conceived by a young singer, already cele- 
brated, Wilhelmine Schréder, who had made 
her début the year before as Pamina in Die 
Zauberfiste, after having successfully first 
come out in spoken drama at the Burgthea- 
ter, by the side of her mother, Sophie Schré- 
der, the greatest tragic actress of the day. 





1From ‘ Beethoven’s Later Years,” by Victor Wilder. 
Translated from Le Ménestrel in the London Musical 





World, 





She had scarcely entered her eighteenth 
year, when she conceived a passionate fond- 
ness for the part of Fidelio, and begged that 
Beethoven’s work might be got up for her 
benefit. This ambition to undertake one of 
the most formidable characters of the German 
stage was justified, it is true, by exceptional 
talent, which had been revealed like a thun- 
der-clap. From her first appearance at the 
Kiirnthnerthor Theatre, the fair young lyric 
tragedian had riveted the crowd by the power 
and originality of her acting. When Weber 
heard her sing the principal character in his 
Freischiitz, he could not refrain from giving 
utterance to his enthusiasm, and proclaimed 
openly that Mdlle. Schréder was the first 
Agatha in the world. ‘She expresses,” he 
added, “‘and brings out prominently all the 
feelings I wished to put in my music, invest- 
ing them with a grandeur of which I did not 
dare to dream.” Weber was not the only 
person to bear testimony to the dramatic gen- 
ius of the great artist; Richard Wagner, 
who is not open to the suspicion of being over- 
indulgent, and who knew her after she was 
married to Devrient, the actor, expressly ac- 
knowledges the influence she exerted on his 
ideas and career, even going so far as to 
attribute to her the honor of developing his 
talent asadramatic composer. In his preface 
to the Four Poems for Operas, when endeav- 
oring to explain how he came to write for 
the stage, he makes this significant confession : 

‘For some time a singer and tragic actress, 
whose merit, in my eyes at least, was never 
surpassed, had by her performances produced 
on my mind an indelible and decisive im- 
pression; this was Mme. Schréder-Devrient. 
Her incomparable dramatic talent, the inimi- 
table harmony and individual character of 
her acting, — all the things on which I had 
ardently nourished my eyes and ears, — ex- 
erted on me a charm which entirely decided 
my bent as an artist.” 

In this concert of praise, with Weber and 
Wagner as the coryphei, Berlioz alone intro- 
duces a discordant note. It is true that Mme. 
Schréder was at the end of her career and 
tried every means to make up for her failing 
voice. He considered her “admirable in 
Paris” in 1830, but in Drésden and Ber- 
lin, where he saw her again in 1842, he re- 
marked “ that she had some very bad habits 
as a singer, and that her stage action 
was frequently disfigured by exaggeration 
and affectation.” The fact is she contracted 
these regrettable defects when the routine-like 
enthusiasm of the public, by abandoning her 
to herself, had afforded her leisure to over- 
step the limits of good taste. Berlioz’s de- 
tailed criticism on her talent was consequently 
based on excellent reasons, but at the mo- 
ment we now first meet her she was an infal- 
lible, an “ideal” exponent of her author, to 
use the epithet employed by Kaune, a critic 
of the time, whose opinion was accepted as a 
standard by the Viennese. Beethoven, who 
had heard her nascent genius so greatly 
vaunted by all around him, must, therefore, 
have .been pleased at the idea of his work pas- 
sing under the patronage of an artist occupy- 
ing so high a place in public opinion. He ap- 
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pears, however, to have in the beginning 
manifested some distrust at seeing a grand 
figure like that of his heroine impersonated 
by a “child ;” but he cannot have been long 
in changing his opinion, and, in truth, Mme. 
Schréder’s enthusiastic rendering of Fidelio 
contributed powerfully to the popularity of 
the opera, which from that moment became a 
stock piece and took possession of every Ger- 
man theatre. So soon as Duport, the Parisian 
ballet-master, who acted as Barbaja’s repre- 
sentative in the management of the Kirnth- 
nerthor Theatre, consented that the opera 
’ should be got up, the question was discussed 
as to whether Beethoven should be asked 
for his co-operation’ by conducting it. Beet- 
hoven’s cruel infirmity, which continued to 
grow worse, should have caused the rejection 
of this idea ; but the desire of seeing him once 
more at the head of an orchestra rendered 
the persons concerned incapable of due re- 
serve. The unfortunate composer was, there- 
fore, asked to direct the study of his work, 
and, unconscious of his misfortune, unhesita- 
tingly accepted. It was resolved, however, 
to give him as a coadjutor the Kapellmeister 
Umlauf, who was to stand behind his chair 
and restore order among the instrumental 
host, if, by chance, the composer’s deafness 
should throw them into disorder. Unluckily, 
this precaution proved insufficient, as we shall 
see. On the day of rehearsal, Beethoven, 
accompanied by Schindler, went to the thea- 
tre and took his seat at the conductor’s desk. 
The overture went off without any hitch, but 
at the very first vocal number—the duet 
between Jacquino and Marcellina—there was 
confusion among the artistic phalanx. Alas! 
it was only too certain that the master did not 
hear a note of the vocal parts, and could not, 
therefore, be relied on to mark the proper 
moment for each artist to join in. Amid the 
general confusion Umlauf restored silence, 
parleyed for an instant wtth the two singers, 
and gave the signal: da capo. Again it was 
impossible to go through with the number to 
the end; the instrumentalists followed faith- 
fully the beat of their conductor, but the 
singers, getting perplexed and troubled, were 
unable to keep time. This state of things 
could not continue, and it was imperative, at 
whatever price, to inform Beethoven of the 
impossibility. But no one would undertake 
the ungrateful task. Duport dared not ven- 
ture; for Umlauf there was something par- 
ticularly delicate in making such a communi- 
cation, and it was only natural that he should 
endeavor to escape the task. While the 
point was being discussed, Beethoven moved 
about uneasily in his chair, turning his head 
right and left so as to read in the physiogno- 
mies around him what was going on; but on 
every side he beheld only mute impassibility. 
“ Suddenly,” says Schlinder, “he called me 
in an imperious voice, and holdjng out his tab- 
lets ordered me to give him the solution of 
the enigma. Trembling all over, I traced the 
words: ‘Let me entreat you not to proceed. 
I will explain more fully when you are at 
home.’ He gave one leap from his chair, and 
getting over the pit-railing, exclaimed : ‘ Let 
us go quickly!’ He then ran at one breathf 





to his lodgings, then in the Pfarrgasse, Leim- 
grube suburb. When he got indoors his 
strength failed him. He fell inertly on the 
sofa, and, covering his face up with his hands, 
remained motionless till dinner-time. After 
he sat down to table, too, it was impossible to 
extort a word from him.” ‘That fatal No- 
vember day,” adds Schindler, “ was the most 
sorrowful one in the career of the poor com- 
poser, who was so terribly tried. However 
great his anguish may have been on previous 
occasions, never before had he received so 
fearful a blow. Only too frequently I had 
an opportunity of seeing him exposed to vex- 
ation, and more than once I beheld him bent 
down under the weight of his misfortunes, 
but I had always known him, after a mo- 
ment’s prostration, raise his head, and tri- 
umph over adversity ; on this occasion, how- 
ever, he was stung to the quick, and to the 
day of his death lived under the impression 
of the terrible scene.” 

Despite this cruel shock, Beethoven had 
the courage to go to the theatre, on the night 
of the performance, the 9th November, 1822. 
As if he had been an intruder, he slipped in- 
to the orchestra, and, taking his place mod- 
estly behind the conductor, wrapped himself 
up to his ears in his cloak, as though to avoid 
the curiosity of the public. 

“‘ We could scarcely see his glistening eyes, 
which seemed to shoot forth flame,” writes 
Wilhelmine Schréder, who has left us an ac- 
count of the memorable evening.’ “Those 
eyes frightened me. When I met their 
glance, I was invaded by a feeling of terror 
depriving me of all courage. Scarcely, how- 
ever, had I sung a few bars, ere I felt sup- 
ported by some marvellous power. The en- 
tire audience and Beethoven himself vanished 
from my sight; all I had meditated and 
studied escaped from my memory; I was 
Leonore herself, living her life and suffering 
her sorrow. This illusion sustained me till 
the scene of the dungeon, when, I know not 
wherefore, I felt my strength fail and my 
confidence desert me. The greatness of my 
task, of which, for the first time, I measured 
the enormous extent, rose up before my mind, 
and I saw too late that my powers were in- 
sufficient to conduct my audacious attempt to 
a successful issue. The anguish by which I 
was assailed was visible in my features, in 
my actions, and in my attitudes; yet by a 
singular coincidence, these gestures and this 
play of my physiognomy were precisely such 
as were appropriate to the dramatic situation.” 

Whether what Wilhelmine Schréder did 
was the effect of chance or of sudden and 
high inspiration, it was so touching that the 
public were affected by it to the utmost 
recesses of their hearts. There reigned 
throughout the house that profound silence 
which is more flattering to the artist than 
shouts and the tempestuous noise of applause. 
But, in the following scene, where Pizarro 





1To be thoroughly exact, I must state that this narrative 
was not written by Wilhelmine Schréder, but under her 
dictation, by a friend of hers, Clara von Geummer. It 
has, therefore, in my translation a more personal character 
than in the original. My scruples as a historian impelled 


me to acquaint my readers with the fact. 
— VicToR WILDER. 


determines to finish with Florestan, and Leo- 
nore throws herself before the tryant, Wil- 
helmine Schréder reached the utmost limit of 
the sublime. Pistol in hand, she sprang to- 
wards the assassin, who tremblingly retreated. 
With fixed and haggard eyes, she remained 
motionless, in a menacing attitude, and re- 
solved to fire at the least movement of her 
adversary. Suddenly the trumpet sounded 
and announced the arrival of her deliverer. 

“Then” she tells us, “the tension of my 
nerves ceased, the weapon fell from my grasp ; 
I felt my knees bend under me, and, convul- 
sively putting my hands to my forehead, I 
gave out from my chest that cry of deadly 
anguish which all who have interpreted the 
part of Fidelio have tried to imitate.” 

That terrible cry was heard by Beethoven. 
For a moment or so he followed with increas- 
ing interest the artist’s passionate acting, 
and, doubtless, felt proud of having inspired 
such noble and sublime accents. He then 
turned round towards the public, who, all 
standing up, were giving vent to their feel- 
ings in frantic cries, and confounding in the 
same enthusiasm both the work and its expo- 
nent. It was a beneficial cordial for Beet- 
hoven’s wounded heart. After the perform- 
ance he proceeded to Leonore’s room, and, in 
agitated terms, expressed to her his admiration 
and gratitude; then, like a father, he patted 
her cheek and promised to write an opera 
expressly for her. She treasured up his words 
in her memory to the last, and never, she 
said, did anything in her long career touch 
her more acutely than the praise which fell 
from the lips of the illustrious musician. As 
for the latter, whose confidence in himself 
was restored by this triumph, he was, as usual, 
very sparing of his commentaries on what had 
occurred. He allowed, however, a few words, 
showing how deeply he had been affected, to 
escape him. ‘I see,” he remarked, “that I 
shall not have lived in vain, and decidedly I 
may hope that my music will not have been 
without influence on the development of my 


art.” 
——@———— 


THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL INSTITUTE.? 


V. (Concluded.) 


The history of the early and classic styles of Eng- 
lish opera is particularly saddening to us as Anglo- 
Saxons, not from any lack of great and glorious 
examples, but from its undeserved extinction. The 
English opera may be called a magnificent flash in 
the pan. What killed it was nothing more nor less 
than a victorious invasion of Italian opera. Buo- 
noncini, Ariosti, Porpora, and most of all Hindel, 
carried Italian opera to sucha pitch of splendor 
that the native growth of the soil had to give way 
to it. As an opera-composer, Handel is properly 
to be ranked among the Italians rather than 
among the Germans. He wrote to Italian libretti, 
and the mighty influence which Alessandro Scar- 
latti exerted upon his style is distinctly to be per- 
ceived in almost all his operatic work. The 
English opera was not an imported article, as the 
German opera was. It sprang from the masque 
which was a favorite sort of dramatic entertain- 
ment in England. It was a vague sort of allegorical 
pageant, generally without form or dramatic pur- 
pose, but dependent mainly upon the wit of the 





2 Revised by the author from the Boston 7'raveller’s 





report. 
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poet in making allusions to the occasion for which 
it was written. In 1617 the Italian composer Paolo 
Laniere set an entire masque of Ben Jonson’s to 
music in the stile rappresentativo. But the music 
of the masques in general was hardly more dra- 
matic than the incidental music written for Shakes- 
peare’s plays. Henry Lawes, who set “Comus” 
to music in 1634, did but little to give his work 
a dramatic tone. 

The man who first developed the masque into 
the opera was Henry Purcell, probably the 
greatest composer England ever gave to the world. 
He was an avowed admirer of Italian music. 
The melodic character of his arias was thoroughly 
English. Many of them are of the very purest 
beauty, so exquisite in theme that one can hardly 
believe them to have been written in a pre-Hin- 
delian age. Purcell had no successor worthy to wear 
his mantle. When he died, in 1695, the decline of 
the English opera began,a decline which in all prob- 
ability would not have ended in permanent extinc- 
tion had not Hiandel’s Rinaldo, given first in 1711, 
turned the tide in favor of the Italian opera so deter- 
minedly as to prevent the admirable English com- 
posers of his day from attempting to keep up 
any rivalry with the new foreign wonder. The Ital- 
ian opera of Handel and Buononcini, true to its clas- 
sical origin, dealt only with classical tragic themes, 

A new style of operetta, in which high-flown 
Italian recitative was replaced by sprightly English 
dialogue, in which the king’s highway and the tap- 
room were instituted for classical Greek and Roman 
ground, where the Captain Macheath and Polly ap- 
peared in lieu of heroes, and simple English ballads 
took the place of elaborate Italian arias, could not 
fail to be successful. The public found themselves 
at home at once. The Beggars’ Opera was the head 
of the long line of English ballad operas by which 
alone England has kept up connection with the lyric 
stage. In spite of some well-meant attempts, Eng- 
Jand has not been able to hold her own in the field 
of the grand opera since the days of Purcell. Ger- 
many was also the field of a mighty Italian invasion. 
Shortly after Handel left Hamburg, Italian opera 
literally flooded all Germany, and the German 
opera, like the English, was forced to descend to the 
more modest domain of the popular operetta. But 
the Italian supremacy was not permanent in Ger- 
many, as it was in England. The time came when 
German opera again raised its head. 

VI. 
THE OPERA FROM GLUCK TO WAGNER. 


Having followed the course of development of 
the opera in Italy, Germany, France and England 
up to the period when it had arrived at full man- 
hood in those several countries, and had become a 
firmly established institution, it now remains for us 
to study its subsequent fortunes. This we must do 
briefly, and must be content to consider only the 
main features in the further growth of the lyric 
drama. One point, however, must occupy our at- 
tention for a moment. We have seen how the 
“‘ Beggars’ Opera,” a work of light, comic charac- 
ter, presenting scenes taken from certain phases of 
every-day English life, was produced in London as 
a sort of protest against the severe classic splen- 
dors of the grand Italian opera of Handel and 
Buononcini. About the same period, that is, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, a similar form 
of opera made its appearance in Italy and France. 
It had been the custom in Italy for some time to 
give short intermezzi, or interludes, between the acts 
of operas. These intermezzi were of the broadest 
farcical character, and served rather as a foil to the 
severities of the grand style than as a protest 
against them. Singers of special comic gifts often 
wrote them themselves, best knowing how to dis- 
play their own peculiar powers. 

But soon more practised composers began to take 
hold of the intermezzo, and in the hands of Scarlatti 
and some of his contemporaries, notably Nicolo 
Logroscino, it was gradually developed into an in- 
dependent operatic form. Thus the Opera Buffa 
was established, a style for which Italians have ever 
since shown a remarkable genius. In France the 


Opéra Comigue, the Gallic correlative of the Opera 
Buffa, was a similar development of the Vaudeville, 





or light comedy with incidental songs. The musi- 
cal part of the vaudeville had only to be increased 
so as to bear a sufficiently important relation to the 
spoken dialogue for the work to claim the name of 


time. If the ascendancy of Italian principles was 
to be maintained in the face of so evidently com- 
manding a genius as Gluck’s, something decisive 
must be done. Nicolo Piccini, the most noted Ital- 


opera. The difference between the Italian and | ian opera-composer of the day, was invited to 


French comic opera was that in the former the dia- | Paris. 


logue was sung in recitativo secco, whereas in the 
latter it was spoken. This distinction holds good 
to-day, and the spoken dialogue is so characteristic 
an element in the French form that nowadays it is 
the sole distinguishing mark of the opéra comique. 
The comic purpose is no longer necessary, and 
many French opéras comiques are as far as possible 
from works calculated to excite laughter. After 
Scarlatti, the Italian opera became less and less 
dramatic. Set musical forms asserted their tyranny 
more and more energetically. The vanity of sing- 
ers fond of displaying their vocal accomplishments, 
and the eagerness of the public to hear and applaud 
brilliant feats of vocalization, reacted upon compo- 
sers to such an extent that the libretto or text grad- 
ually sank into utter insignificance in comparison 
with the music, and fine singing was accepted as 
more than an equivalent for the absence of good 
acting. 

The French opera received a mighty impulse 








in the opposite direction at the hands of Chris- 
toph Willibald Gluck, who came to settle in Paris 
in 1773, after having already made a solid reputa- 
tion in England, Italy, and especially in Vienna, as 
a composer of Italian opera. Vienna was his native 
place, and as an opera-composer in Germany he could 
only hope to gain public recognition by writing Italian 
operas, the ears of all Germany being firmly shut 
at that time against all music that was not Italian. 





But he saw very keenly the conventional dramatic 
absurdities of the then Italian opera, and his works 
were a stronger and stronger protest against them. 
The chief object of his life was to drive the dis- 
play of brilliant vocalization, irrelevant music, and 
undramatic singing from the operatic stage. In 
fact he tried with his increased musical lights to 
make the opera return to its pristine dramatic 
purity of the days of Cavalli, Cesti and Scarlatti. 
The artistic value of his attempts in this direction 
was so evident in his Orfeo (brought out in Vienna 
in 1762) and his Alceste (1767) that the poet Caiza- 
bigi, author of the libretti, induced him to go to 
France, where his dramatic style would be sure to 
find more favor in the eyes of the public than in 
Germany, where the admiration for the convention- 
al Italian style was too deeply rooted to be easily 
overcome. Bailly-du-Rollet, a noted French dra- 
matic poet, was even more urgent in advising the 
step. Accordingly Gluck made his first appearance in 
Paris with Iphigénie en Aulide, in 1774. The work 
had been written two years, but it took this time 
for a foreigner to get it accepted by the manage- 
ment of the Académie de Musique, notwithstanding 
the earnest endeavors of the Dauphiness, Marie 
Antoinette, his former pupil, in Gluck’s behalf. 
The libretto was arranged by Bailly-du-Rollet, from 
Racine’s tragedy. ‘The success was immense. It 
was recognized that Gluck’s treatment of the lyric 
tragedy — or, as we now Call it, the Grand Opera — 
was virtually a higher and more perfect develop- 
ment of Lulli’s. His airs were quite as dramatic, 
and were at the same time far more replete with 
musical beauty. His recitatives, fully as impas- 
sioned as Lulli’s, were of a grander classic dignity ; 
the whole musical and dramatic inspiration flowed 
from a deeper spring. Yet a strong opposing party 
was not wanting. Not that any one doubted that 
Gluck’s style was wholly consonant with the noblest 
principles and traditions of the French operatic 
school, but that a large portion of the publie re- 
jected these principles in toto. Since Lulli’s day a 
great change had come over popular opinion. His 
immediate syccessor, Rameau, did not show so 
strong a hand at the bellows as he had, and until 
Gluck appeared no one had shown himself quite 
able to stand in Lulli’s shoes. A new taste for 
Italian opera, especially opera buffa, gradually 
sprang up in Paris, and the Italian party became 
very strong there. 

They were even somewhat in the ascendant when 
Gluck appeared on the scene, and his Jphigénie was 





the first serious shock they had received for some 








He naturally espoused the Italian cause 
with much warmth, and the rivalry between him 
and Gluck became world-famous. It was really a 
battle not so much between two men as between 
two opposing principles. The two schools held 
their ground manfully for a while till at last, when 
Gluck brought out his Jphigénie en Aulide with 
overwhelming success in 1779, Piccini was foolishly 
persuaded by his friends to set the same libretto to 
music. The failure was complete. This was the 
first victory for the French school. 

The fact of Piccini’s being worsted by Gluck has 
done him some injustice in the eyes of posterity. He 
wasa man of undoubted genius, and the Italian school 
owes him almost as much as the French school does 
toGluck. It was he whodeveloped the operatic finale, 
or closing ensemble piece of each act, to a grand and 
imposing piece of composition. On the other hand 
it was Gluck who first treated the chorus dramati- 
cally. Up to his time, the chorus, like its proto- 
type in the Greek tragedy, had played merely the 
roéle of meditative spectators. Gluck made them 
take actual part in the dramatic action. He also 
developed the overture much further than his pred- 
ecessors. Counting out Germany, the subsequent 
history of the opera is but a continuation of the 
history of the Gluckist and Piccinist controversy— 
of the rivalry between the Italian and French 
schools. Italian opera continued to overrun Ger- 
many and still cut a very respectable figure in 
France. In Italy it was all in all. In France 
Gluck’s greatest successors were Gasparo Spontini, 
an Italian to be sure, but one who after his triumph 
in 1809 with Za Vestale must be accounted as be- 
longing to the French school, and Luigi Cherubini, 
also thoroughly French in his treatment of the 
lyric drama. 

(To be continued.) 

—_——@— 


PROFESSOR PAINE’S MUSIC FOR 
*“CEDIPUS TYRANNUS.” 


In anticipation of a question that is sure to arise 
in the minds of some, it may as well be said at the 
outset that Professor Paine, at the very first, aban- 
doned all thought of attempting to reproduce or to 
imitate Greek music, believing that any such at- 
tempt would inevitably result in failure, or be in- 
congruous to such a degree of irritation as to do 
serious detriment to the impressiveness of the play. 
We can, at best, only theorize regarding the true 
character of the music of the ancient Greeks; yet 
there is sufficient ground for reasonable belief that 
they had no music at all, in the sense in which we 
use the word. What we suppose Greek music to 
have been, it is not within the province of this 
article to state. It is sufficient to say that music is 
the latest and perhaps the most marvellous growth 
in the realm of fine art, and that its unexampled 
development into its present efficiency as an art of 
expression is wholly the work of the last two cen- 
turies. In the light of this consideration Professor 
Paine saw that it would be possible to stimulate the 
imagination to such a degree that a livelier sympa- 
thy with the story of the tragedy would be excited 
in the audience than would otherwise be attained. 
He has, accordingly, written his music for male cho- 
rus and full orchestra. The chorus will consist of 
about seventy-five voices, of which fifteen —mem- 
bers of the Glee Club with a very few exceptions, 
and all students — will constitute the acting chorus. 
These will enter singing the first chorus, and will 
group themselves on either side of the thymele, 
where they will rgmain to the end of the perform- 
ance. This thymele, or altar, will be situated on the 
“floor” of the auditorium, which will serve the 
purpose of an addition to the stage and which will 
be used by those engaged in the performance of the 
music. The remaining sixty voices — for the most 
part from the Apollo and Boylston Clubs — will 
constitute a supplementary chorus, which will sit 
with the orchestra in a semicircle between the audi- 





ence and the acting chorus; from the latter they 
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will be distinguished by a screen three feet in ling employed for the purpose of avoiding the 


height, separating the two choruses. 


of thirty-five players will be composed as follows: 
Six first violins, four second violins, three violas, 
three violoncellos, three double basses, two flutes, 


The orchestra | wearisome monotony that would result from the 


| continuous unison and for the purpose of increasing 
| the dramatic coloring. 


| 


The opening movement of the second chorus is 


two oboes, two clarinets, two horns, two trumpets, | andante in three-four tempo, and the gloom of 
two bassoons, three trombones, and a pair of kettle- | minor modes is cast upon its broad and measured 


drums. Professor Paine believes this to be the 
smallest orchestra adequate for the purpose, and 
even in this the string band can hardly produce the 
body that is to be desired. 

The music consists of a prelude and six choruses. 
In the prelude the attempt is made to epitomize 
the play, to show the spirit and essential life of the 
whole tragedy in utmost concentration; to make a 
reflection in miniature of the whole work. It is 
chiefly based on two themes: the second theme of 
the second chorus, — that expressing the love of the 
people for their king, and their confidence in his 
innocence and goodness, which dispel the alarm 
caused by the words of the blind seer and bring to 
them hope and peace, — and the theme of the sixth 
chorus, with its “tones of agony” for him who is 
now fallen a victim to those fated horrors that it 
had been his life-long struggle to avert. The prel- 
ude thus foreshadows that powerful contrast which 
is the very marrow of the tragedy, — that between 
the fair appearance and the horrid reality in the 
condition of CEdipus. Between the extremes of 
feeling expressed in these two principal themes, the 
imagination is quickened by hints of other salient 
themes and motives of the choruses to a rapid con- 
ception of that fatal growth of trust into suspicion, 
and of hope into despair. It is as though one’s 
glance were to flash through the play in presenti- 
ment: there is the apparent assurance of peace 
constantly tending toward the restlessness of fore- 
boding, and at the conclusion hurrying on through 
the cry of doubt to the final notes of oppressive 
and unspeakable sadness. 

In order to appreciate the full effect of the first 
chorus it will be necessary to bear in mind that the 
strophes are sung by the acting chorus of fifteen, 
and the antistrophes by the full chorus. This num- 
ber is an allegro, and ina marked rhythm; although 
in three-four tempo it has a broad and measured 


rhythm. The people have heard the threatening 
|and dreadful words of the blind seer, and after a 
few bars of introduction, broken ominously by a 
motive of unbridled impetuosity, express in the 
opening theme of the first strophe the fearful 
doubt of minds distracted in the conflict of evi- 
dence. But soon the oppressive sadness of these 
lines is checked by an agitated theme (allegro con 
fuoco) worked up into a gradually approaching cli- 
max of vengeful fury as they foretell the haunted 
flight of the murderer followed by the “ unerring 
destinies,” and with the lightning-armed son of 
Jove upon his track. The matter of the strophe is 
repeated in the antistrophe. The second strophe 
and antistrophe — one being a modified repetition 
of the other — consist of two themes. In the one 
(allegro agitato) the hearts of the people are 

stirred 

With strange misgivings at the Augur’s word, 





and their bewilderment of doubt reaches its height 
in the final phrase with its anxious syncopation. 
The second theme (adagio expressivo) is full of grat- 
itude to their king, who saved them aforetime from 
the horrors of the “riddle-singing Sphinx,” and of 
sweet content springing from their returning confi- 
dence in his goodness and innocence. The themes 
of this chorus are in strong contrast to each other, 
and the last (adagio expressive), with its graceful 
accompaniment, has a peculiarly tender and appeal- 
ing melodiousness. In the last antistrophe this 
theme is approached by an interlude of suggestive 
restfulness, with orchestration for wood, wind and 
strings. 

The third chorus interrupts the quarrel between 
CEdipus and Creon atits height. The single strophe 
is a dialogue in which the words of ‘(Edipus are in- 
toned, and the lines of the chorus are sung. In it 
the people unite with Jocasta in imploring C£dipus 
(moderato con moto) to beware a hasty condemnation 








movement which gives it a solemn elevation. The 
orchestration is symphonic in character. The first 
strophe, sung in unison by the acting chorus in 
entering and about the thymele, opens with a theme 
of faithful invocation to the 

Kind voice of heaven, soft-breathing from the height 

Of Pytho rich in gold— 
and closes with a theme (poco piu allegro) of urgent 
supplication, consisting of two phrases, — the one 
of increasing agitation, and the other a cry for help 
such asa suffering people might make with one 
voice. The first antistrophe is a repetition of the 
themes of the first strophe, and is sung by the full 
chorus, the figures of the strings in the accompani- 
ment giving it an added restlessness of supplication, 
and the vigorous cadence-phrase being intensified 
in expression by strong minor harmony. In the 
second strophe and antistrophe the people tell the 
griefs they bear in themes of sad sympathy, — 
flocking more and more 

Unto the western shore, 
Soul after soul is seen to wing her flight, 

Swifter than quenchless flame, to the far realms of night. 
Fach time the ending is the same two-phrased 
theme of awful supplication. Ina the third strophe 
and antistrophe they implore with increased inten- 
sity him “ whose hand wields lightning ” to blast 

This shieldless war-god with loud onset sweeping. 

Both strophe and antistrophe end as before with 

the same characteristic theme of supplication with 
its broad rhythm, concluding the last time with a 
massive minor coda and cadence in four, five and 
six part harmony of tied chords, while the vehe- 
mence of the figures in the accompaniment gives to 
this final cry for help an almost furious force. The 
regular recurrence of this theme gives to the musi- 
cal interpretation of this number that uniformity 
which the chorus itself has even with the apparent 
digression in the recital of their sufferings ; there is 
woe-born supplication in the spirit of every jine, 
though it be not directly expressed in the language. 
This chorus is in great part unisonous, harmony be- 





on mere suspicion of Creon, his friend, 

— whose voice is hallowed by his oath. 

But here Cidipus accuses them of working for his 
destruction, whereupon, after sustained notes of 
protestation (in octave and then in unison) which 
are made solemn and emphatic by the use of the 
trombones in the orchestration, they swear by “the 
chief of all the gods, the Sun;” this phrase (meno 
mosso and in six-eight tempo) is one of impetuous 
vigor. Thentheir fearful oath is given (andante con 
moto) in gloomy and determined phrases which work 
up to (poco a poco accelerando e agitato) and end in a 
climax expressing, with the fiery energy of .its ex- 
tended contrapuntal progression in the bass, their 
agony of spirit at the thought of this woe —the 
threatening outcome of the king’s wrath — added 
to the burden of affliction that is upon the state. 
Then follow lines of dialogue between CEdipus and 
Creon, interspersed with fragmentary interludes of 
highly dramatic temper orchestrated for strings, 
horns and wood-wind. The last words of both are 
uttered against sustained harmony for the strings 
and horns. ‘Then follow the first strophe and antis- 
trophe of this chorus beginning with a tender mel- 
ody for tenors as they address Jocasta, the accom- 
paniment being single staccato chords on strings, 
and (toward the end) light wood-wind. The music 
of both strophe and antistrophe is a modified repe- 
tition of the matter of the first strophe and antis- 
trophe interspersed with the lines of Jocasta and 
C£dipus, and concluding with the same massive 
coda and cadence. 

In number four, after a short and direct phrase 
of introduction in crescendo molto, the chorus breaks 
forth in a pean of prayerful aspiration and rev- 
erent adoration of the gods who are the source of 
eternal law and virtue. The broad chorale notes of 
its stately phrasing (allegro maestoso) are full of re- 
ligious exaltation, and, with the fulness of its 
orchestration and its grand cadences, it promises to 








be an impressive opening to a chorus of great sub- 


limity. A few bars of interlude, developed from a 
restless four-toned motive, lead to the antistrophe: 
this opens with a theme (piu a/legro e agitate) having 
something of the character of recitation; this tells, 
with its vehement accentuation, the fated course of 
pride which 





to topmost height 
Soars madly, and then sinks to sudden night. 
This theme begins pianissimo, and works up (poco 
@ poco crescendo) to a vigorous conclusion. ‘The 
contest between the upward flight of pride and its 
fatal plunge into “the deep abyss” is very marked 
and effective. Then follows a theme (allegro mod- 
erato), the calm strength of which, with its restful 
sextolets of accompaniment, is of solemn elevation; 
God is the protector of man and the rewarder of 
virtue. But now the second strophe rushes in (piu 
allegro) with the same restless four-toned motion in 
the accompaniment, and the chorus foretell the 
dreadful fate of him who reverences neither gods 
nor men, and who touches “things accurst.” How 
can he 
— look for shelter from the wrathful shower ? 


The agitation of this is intensified by a high oc- 
tave tremolo on the violins, which hurries away 
into the rapid rhythm of six-eight tempo. In the 
second antistrophe the themes of the first recur 
with modifications and with a highly tempered coda 
and cadence (piu allegro). 

Number five is in nine-eight tempo, and consists 
of a solo with chorus (allegretto con moto). In this 
number the people have lost for the time the thread 
of discovery, and rejoice in the belief that CEdipus 
is of celestial birth ; the praise of Cythzron is sung, 
which nurtured their king upon its rugged breast, 
and in tripping measure they pledge themselves to 
dance and sing to the glory of Apollo. The solo 
part, sung by Mr. George L. Osgood, is full of sym- 
pathetic melody, and the chorus accompaniments 
are of great delicacy. The orchestration — strings 
and light wood-wind with horns—is exquisitely 
graceful and of soft tone-shades. 

The sixth chorus is a wail of the people in de- 
spair at finding Gidipus— apparently so blessed, 
and, in truth, nobly virtuous in endeavor and aspira- 
tion—the victim of ruthless fate, a man uncon- 
sciously and by destiny of loathsome life. The 
phrases of the opening theme (moderato con moto e 
patetico) are full of sadness, and the moaning ac- 
companiment, with its staccato motive of woeful 
fate, tells of an anguish that is past control as they 
ery: “O wretched C&dipus, nothing mortal can I 
deem blessed.” In the antistrophe, as they recall 
his generous service to the state, joy and gratitude 
appear for the moment, and their phrases of rejoi- 
cing are worked up through exultant modulations 
into a jubilant cadence, while they think of C:di- 
pus 

As the sovereign lord, 
And mighty master of great Thebes. 
But their rejoicing is soon swept away in the sec- 
ond strophe by the horrors of the present, and 
again (in amplified form of the same phrase as 
before) comes the cry of agony :— 
How could thy father’s spirit rest, 
How endure, O wretched man, 
This horrid wrong from thee thus in silence? 
Nor yet can they rest; for yet again comes the 
first wail of piercing pain, after which a heavy 
cloud of gloomy despair seems to settle upon them, 
and the chorus ends in unisonous and dirge-like tones 
of bitter woe. 
Such is a brief analysis of Professor Paine’s 
Op. 35. In general it may be said that the music is 
meant to be strongly expressive of the spirit of 
classic tragedy. Although polyphonic writing pre- 
vails in the choruses — affording, as it does, incom- 
parably greater opportunity for dramatic expres- 
sion — still the unisonous arrangement of voices is 
freely used, which, with the elevated character of 
the themes and the large scope of their develop- 
ment, gives a distinctive temper to the music, and 
one in harmony, we are disposed to think, with the 
immortal dignity of this master-drama. The pre- 
dominance of the minor modes, together with the 
nature of the harmony and the majesty of most of 
the cadences, may be expected to raise the music to 





the elevation of religious awe.—Advertiser, May 5. 
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We have surrendered ‘so large a share of our 
columns this week to the great Festival in New 
York that we have little room for other topics. 
Work, outside of our musical journalism, detained 
us here, so that we were unable to accept the 
courteous invitation of the Festival Committee. 
But kind and able representatives and corre- 
spondents furnish us a pretty fair account of it, 
and promise more. 


The event of this week has been the remark- 
able performance (three times, and this afternoon 
again) of the Gidipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, in 
the original Greek, at the Sanders theatre in 
Cambridge. We can barely allude now to the 
deep impression it made on us, both at the full 
rehearsal on Saturday evening, and at the open- 
ing performance on Tuesday evening. We really 
do not think it rash to express our feeling that in 
it we have witnessed the most complete and thor- 
oughly artistic presentation of a work of pure, 
high Art, that this part of the world has ever yet 
achieved out of its own resources. To Harvard’s 
Greek professors, who conceived and planned 
and carried out triumphantly this noble work, 
both Art and classical learning here owe much. 
Harvard had fine conditions for an undertaking 
which to most thinking persons must at first have 
seemed almost impossible. To speak of only one, 
that beautiful theatre, entered through the august 
memorial hall of tablets, lends itself peculiarly 
to such uses. The zeal and learning of the pro- 
fessors; the enthusiasm with which the students 
(mostly undergraduates) entered into the task of 
memorizing and learning to deliver their parts in 
such a fluent, elegant and pure Greek accent — 
that most beautiful of all languages ever spoken 
by man !— the taste and careful study and artist- 
ic skill shown in the scene and beautifully varied 
costumes; the ease and the precision with which 
all things moved ; the admirable acting, especially 
of Mr. Riddle in the exacting and exhausting 
part of (Edipus, of Mr. Opdyke as Jocasta, Mr. 
Curtis Guild as blind old Teiresias, — in fact, of 
all of them; and, adding lift and inspiration to 
the whole, making the three hours seem short, 
the beautiful, strong, fitting, manly music com- 
posed by Professor Paine, and finely sung by 
seventy-five sweet, manly voices, with full orches- 
tra accompanying, symphonically, the vigorous, 
rich strains, which seemed to spring instinctively, 
by “pre-established harmony,” out of the large 
and ever-changing rhythm of the Sophoclean 
verses, —all these elements together, each in- 
spiring each, were blended in a more perfect 
whole than one is accustomed to expect in any 
art-work upon any stage. And then the grandeur, 
the delicate, chaste poetry and diction, the sub- 
lime morality, though in the Greek form of Fate, 
of the Gdipus itself! Is it not the tragedy of 
tragedies, the typical tragedy? Not the less 
essentially dramatic because, with their delicate, 
fine sense of taste and fitness, the Greek drama- 
tists do not have the crimes and murders brought 
before your eyes, but only before your mind. 
To complete the harmony en that first night, was 
such an audience, in evening dress,—such a 
gathering of distinguished men and women, poets, 
scholars, the notables of Buston, Cambridge, 
Yale, Cornell, and other colleges, as never yet 
were seen together in one hall or theatre. 

This is all that we have room or time to say 


just now. In ancther column we have borrowed 


trom the Advertiser an intelligent description of 
Professor Paine’s admirable overture, six cho- 


ruses and postlude, every number of which was 
received with enthusiasm. We owe it to our- 
selves, if not to the painstaking and successful 
actors, and to our readers, to give a much fuller 
expression to the feeling with which we came 
away from this real revelation of intrinsic Art. 
Particularly have we much to say about this 
happy wedding of modern music to Greek poetry, 
which we believe the Greeks themselves would 
have been eager to accept, had they possessed 
this youngest of the arts, the art of Music. Mean- 
while we commend to all who are curious to learn 
all about the famous Greek play at Harvard, to 
read the Boston Daily Advertiser of last Wednes- 
day, which seems hardly to leave anything 
unsaid that is appropriate. 


—_e—_— 
BERLIOZ’S REQUIEM. 
[Sune at THE New York Fesrivat.] 


Hector Berlioz’s great “Mass for the Dead,” 
written for the annual funeral service for the 
victims of the Revolution of July, but first given 
in the Church of the Invalides, on December 5, 
1837, at the funeral service for General Dan- 
rémont and the French officers and soldiers 
killed at the siege of Constantina, in Algiers, has 
long been known to musicians as one of the lar- 
gest scores, if not the largest, in existence. ‘The 
number of instruments employed has stood in the 
way of the work’s being performed frequently : 
it has also induced too many persons to look 
upon the composition as somewhat of a musical 
monstrosity. 

Before discussing this point let us examine the 
score, as a score, and see what all this array of 
orchestral means amounts to. Berlioz was always 
careful to indicate not only what instruments, but 
just how many instruments he wished to be used 
in performing his scores. His object in so doing 
was primarily to establish the proper mutual dy- 
namic balance between the various component 
parts of his orchestra. But in some cases, nota- 
bly in the “Requiem,” his object was also to 
indicate the proper relation between the size of 
his orchestra and that of the hall or church in 
which the work was intended to be given. In 
writing most of his orchestral or choral works 
he had very small concert-halls in view, such as 
the hall of the Conservatoire, or the salles of the 
Théatre-Italien, and the Opéra-Comique. For 
such halls he deemed an orchestra formed on a 
basis of nine double-basses and fifteen first vio- 
lins sufficient. These, by the way, were the num- 
bers advocated by Beethoven. But for the “ Re- 
quiem,” which was destined to be given ina large 
church, he demanded an increase of the normal 
orchestral forces. Accordingly he wrote his 
score for the following instruments and voices : — 


WOODEN WIND AND HORNS. STRINGS, 


4 Flutes, 25 First Violins, 

2 Oboes, 25 Second Violins, 
2 English horns, 20 Violas, 

4 Clarinets, 20 Violoncelli, 


8 Bassoons, 18 Double-Basses,—108 
12 Horns,—32 

BRASS. PERCUSSION. 
4 Cornets 4 pistons, 8 Pairs of Kettle-Drums, 


2 Big Drums, 
3 Pairs of Cymbals, 
1 Tam-tam,—14 


12 Trumpets. 

16 Tenor Trombones, 

4 Ophicleides, 

1 Double-Bass Ophicleide 
with pistons, '—37 
| a a ee 

VOICES. 

70 Soprani 
70 Basses,—201 


1 Tenor Solo, . 
60 Tenors, 

In this enumeration I have counted the horns 
with the wooden wind, as the instruments under 
the heading “ Brass” form no part of the main 
orchestra, but are divided into four supplementary 





orchestras, placed at the four corners of the main 





1 For this he afterwards substituted 2 Bombardons. 





body of singers and players. These small or- 
chestras are composed as follows : — 


FIRST ORCHESTRA (at the north corner). 
4 Cornets a pistons, 4 Tenor Trombones, 
1 Double-Bass Ophicleide with pistons. 
SECOND ORCHES1RBA (at the east corner). 
4 Trumpets, 4 Tenor Trombones. 
THIRD ORCHESTRA (at the west corner). 
4 Trumpets, 4 Tenor ‘Trombones. 
FOURTH ORCHESTRA (at the south corner), 
4 Trumpets, 4 Tenor Trombones, 
4 Ophicleides. 

The composition of the main orchestra is in no 
way exceptional. The wooden wind instruments 
are generally written for in pairs, and the horns 
in two, three, or four parts just as is usual. The 
only novelty is that the habitual number of wood- 
en wind instruments is doubled,? and that of the 
horns trebled. It will be noticed that there are 
no piccolo flutes, bass-clarinets, harps, snare-drums, 
triangle or organ in the score. What strikes 
us as most strange here is the small proportion 
the chorus bears to the orchestra; but this is ex- 
plained by the fact that Berlioz meant his work 
to be sung by a professional chorus of trained 
singers; a chorus in which every voice should 
tell. ‘The trombones are used almost entirely as 
trumpets; only in a very few instances do they 
merely add color to the harmony. Where most 
composers would have used trombones for rich- 
ness of coloring, Berlioz has used cornets and 
ophicleides. The instrumentation is in general 
very moderate in the “ Requiem ;” the voices al- 
most constantly occupy the foreground of the 
picture, and those stupendous instrumental ef- 
fects which are instinctively associated with the 
name of Berlioz, and which the unusual dimen- 
sions of the orchestra lead one to expect, are 
only occasionally employed. ‘The “ Requiem ” is, 
in the truest sense of the word, a choral work ; 
one in which the voices are treated with especial 
care and very unusual skill. The character of 
the music is distinctly devotional, often tinged 
with a certain ecclesiastical austerity. Let us 
now proceed to examine it more closely. The 
“ Requiem ” comprises ten numbers, nine of which 
are choral, and one (the Sanctus) for tenor solo 
and female chorus. 

No. 1 (Requiem, Kyrie, Christe), a very beauti- 
ful, solemn movement (G-minor, three-four time, 
andante un poco lento). One might search long 
among the hosts of Requiems that have been 
written without finding a more beautiful and ap- 
propriate musical setting of the words of the Jn- 
troit. Here beauty of melody and harmony, a 
sober richness of orchestral accompaniment, are 
united with the truest pathos and dignity of ex- 
pression. It is sacred music in the highest sense 
of the word, and shows how admirably the com- 
poser knew how to distinguish between pathetic 
and passionate expression, between the ecclesias- 
tical and the dramatic styles. He has in no wise 
shrunk from giving full rein to his natural ten- 
dency toward the picturesque, but what a noble, 
tender, and sober picture he has drawn! How 
full of truth, and how free from all tinsel and 
effect for effect’s sake. 

The next five numbers are devoted to the prose 
of the “ Mass for the Dead.” 

No. 2 (“Dies Ire”). It has often been re- 
marked that modern composers show a peculiar 
fondness for the hymn “ Dies Ire.” It is perhaps 
a sign of the times, of that craving for intense 
material for still more intense musical composition 
for which the somewhat overstrained musical 
sense of our era is noted. Be it remembered, by 
the way, that the old Italian contrapuntists of 
the sixteenth century used to omit the “ Dies Ire” 
from their Requiems, and put the versicle “ Si- 
ambulem in medio umbre mortis”’ in its place. To 
paint a grim musical picture of the terrors of 

2 It must be remembered that French orchestras usually 
have four bassoons. 
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judgment did not tempt them. Yet in all the five 
numbers which Berlioz devotes to the “Dies 

we,” he shows a respect for the true ecclesiasti- 
cal spirit, a fine sense of fitness and proportion, 
and with all the graphic picturesqueness of cer- 
tain passages, and the hitherto unheard-of wealth 
of orchestral means he has employed, a keen ap- 
preciation of that dignity of style which is the 
first essential of church music. His music to the 
grand old hymn is often strikingly graphic, but 
never theatrical; intense, but never frantic; ter- 
rible, but never horrible. 

The “Dies Ire” proper begins with a slow 
solemn melody in common time, first given out by 
the ’celli and double basses in octaves, and taken 
up later on by the basses of the chorus, who claim 
it, as it were, as their especial property, for the 
other voices leave it untouched. This melody in 
the basses is treated as a cantus firmus against 
which the other voices (tenor and soprano) sing 
successively various more and more rapidly 
moving counterpoints. The music is in strange 
contrast to some of the tearing settings which we 
have heard lately : it is almost ascetic in its calm, 
quiet style. Yet there runs through it all an 
undercurrent of mute terror. The key changes 
twice: from A-minor to B-flat minor, and thence 
to D-minor, each change being preluded by an 
ascending chromatic scale on the strings, followed 
by a tremolo which seems to foretell the crash 
that is to come. After the words “ Quantus 
tremor,” etc., the strings come in again with their 
chromatic run, which now leads up to an over- 
whelming blast from the four small orchestras of 
brass instruments on the full chord of E-flat 
major. Here begins the famous “ Resurrection 
Fanfare,” as it has been called, the passage of 
which Verdi has given such a puny reproduction 
in his “ Requiem.” After the first great chord, 
each of the four orchestras plays in unison or in 
octaves; each separate group of trumpets, trom- 
bones and ophicleides being used as one immense 
trumpet. The third group begins a rhythmic 
trumpet-call on E-flat, thus : — 


Andante maestoso. 








ar S34 group. 


ete eg 


* 




















At the point marked * cornets and trombones | fanfare, now in the dominant key of B-flat. 


of the first group strike in on G, canonically imi- 
tating the rhythm of the third group. Two bars 


flat ; a bar and a half further on the trombones 
and ophicleides of the fourth group strike in of 
D-flat, which is answered at the beginning of the 
next measure by a tremendous D-flat from the 
monster ophicleide of the first group, while the 
trumpets of the fourth group play a new rhythm 
in B-flat. Thus a terrible chord of the second 
(D-flat, E-flat, G, B-flat) is established, which 
soon resolves itself, all four groups changing their 
rhythm to triplets (twelve to a measure); soon 
the groups separate again, calling to and answer- 
ing one another with trumpet-like arpeggios in 
triplets, first on the chord of F-major, then B-flat- 
major, then E-flat-major; then all the groups re- 
unite in an ascending scale in triplets until the 
main orchestra strikes in with them on the full 
chord of E-flat. ‘These twenty-one measures of 
fanfare have been but the prelude to the general 
cataclysm, which begins on the twenty-second bar 
at the last chord of E-flat. The tempo now 
slackens a little, the harmony is confided to the 
eight pairs of kettle-drums, which are so tuned as 
to afford the composer a complete chromatic 
scale from F to F, each of the notes of the tonic 
chord (E-flat, G, and B-flat) having two drums 
in unison apiece. This mighty tremolo of ket- 
tle-drums playing in parts is further reinforced 
by the two big drums, on one of which a continu- 
ous roll is made with a pair of kettle-drum-sticks, 
while less rapidly pulsating notes are drawn from 
the other by striking each head alternately with 
a pair of ordinary big-drum-sticks. ‘The bass 
voices of the chorus sing in solemn recitative: 
“ Et iterum venturus est cum gloria judicare vivos 
et mortuos,” while the four brass orchestras play 
great, full chords on the third beat of every 
measure. At the words: “ Tuba, mirum spar- 
gens sonum, coget omnes ante thronum,” the 
wind instruments of the main orchestra lend 
their voices to the general clamor, and at the last 
words, “ ante thronum,” all the instruments unite 
ona grand plagal cadence in the tonic key. Then 
follows almost total silence. The note E-/flat is 
held piano by the double-basses, while the ’celli 
play a close tremolo on the same. Now comes 
one of the most impressive passages in the whole 
“ Requiem.” 
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The voices are reinforced by sforzato notes on 
the stopped horns; the rest of the orchestra is 
silent. The verse is completed by the full cho- 
rus. At the words “Liber scriptus proferetur” 
(sung in choral recitative by the bass voices) the 
four orchestras of brass instruments repeat their 
The 
words “Judex ergo cum sedebit” are treated as 
the phrase “et iterum venturus est,” ete., was be- 


voices becomes a two-part canon, sung by the en- 
tire chorus, and that to the ¢remolo on the cho- 
ruses is added a tremolo on all the violins, while 
the violas and ’celli play arpeggi in triplets (not 
the favorite see-saw of Italian-opera accompani- 
ments) and the double basses play arpegyi in 
quarter-notes. A terrible crash of all the voices 
and instruments at the repetition of the words 
“Cum resurget creatura” is followed by an im- 
pressive silence. Then the full chorus, accom- 
panied only by the softer wooden wind instru- 
ments and horns, and a few trembling notes on 
the strings, sing in beautiful soft harmony: ‘“ Ju- 
dicanti responsura. Mors stupebit et natura!” 
and the mighty movement ends. 

I know that describing music is'a sad business 
at best, but 1 could not help trying at least to 
enumerate some of the main features of this mag- 
nificent “ Dies Ire,” even at the danger of seem- 
ing to insist too strongly upon orchestral details 
which, from their novel and unusual character, 
are liable to impress the reader as savoring of 
clap-trap effects. In looking at so unprecedented 
a score it is hard to realize that its chief musical 
interest is not centred in its very character as a 
score. Yet this is not the case here. The “Dies 
Ire” is by no means a piece of mere orchestral 
color. Great master of the orchestra as Berlioz 
was, even of such an exceptional array of instru- 
ments as he has here employed, one cannot listen 
to ten measures of the music without feeling that 
his intrinsically musical inspiration was fully 
equal to the emergency. It is anything but mere 
toying with the orchestra. What he had to say 
musically was well worth saying in this grandilo- 
quent way. The impression the music makes is 
one of ineffable solemnity and grandeur, with 
here and there a passage of the most exquisite 
tender beauty. Both harmony and melody are 
of the noblest simplicity; the picture is drawn 
with the firm touch of a master, in the largest 
and most sweeping outlines. There is no puny 
straining after effect; the effects come naturally, 
of themselves, and are truly overwhelming. The 
picture is worthy of its frame. W. FLA 


(To be continued.) 


——@—— 


Recent Concerts. Our review of these must al- 
most entirely lie over, including even the conclusion 
of our description of Schumann’s Faust music. 

We may allude, however, to a charming perform- 
ance of Mendelssohn’s youthful operetta, the Son 
and Stranger (Heimkehraus der Fremde) at the Boston 
Museum on Friday afternoon last week. It was in 
aid of the fund for the proposed Hospital for Con- 
valescents, which must have reaped substantial gain 
considering how full of interested listeners the Mu- 
seum was. The work was given for the first time here 
complete, with full orchestra, as well as dramatic 
soloists and chorus, under the able direction of Mr. 
B. J. Lang. The parts of Lisbeth (soprano) and 
Ursula (contralto), were finely sung and acted by 
Mrs. E. Humphrey-Allen and Miss Louie Homer, 
the former with sweet, pure voice and a cheerful 
grace, the latter in rich tones fraught wlth the mel- 
ancholy of an anxious mother. Mr. Charles R. Ad- 
ams, the only “ old stager” among these amateurs, 
sang and acted like the artist that he is in the tenor 
part of the returned son Hermann. Dr. Bullard did 
good justice to the semi-buffo music of the pedlar 
Kauz; and Mr. Ware was very clever in senile 
voice, make-up and action, with his one-tone recita- 
tive, in the part of the old Mayor. The chorus was 
made up of fresh, refined voices, amateurs, and the 
accompaniments were nicely played. The whole 
affair was most enjoyable, and highly creditable to 
the lady who in a quiet way conceived and brought 
it all to pass. 

Of other concerts the most important have 
been : — 

1. The fifth and last Philharmonic, with a “re- 
quest” programme (pieces being selected by a 








later the second group strikes in similarly on B- 
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ter than we could have expected from such an ap- 
peal to the blind goddess. It gave the Meistersinger 
overture of Wagner; the Romance and Rondo from 
Chopin’s E:-minor Concerto, finely played by Mr. 
Detersilea; the “Scotch” Symphony of Mendels- 
sohn, remarkably well rendered by Mr. Listemann’s 
carefully drilled orchestra; Professor Paine’s over- 
ture to ‘As you like it,” which still improves upon 
acquaintance: the ghastly “Danse Macabre” of 
Saint-Saéns ; and Rossini’s superb overture to Wil- 
liam Tell. The prospects of the Philharmonic are 
very flattering, we understand, for next season’s 
concerts. 

2. The Orchestral Concert given in the Music 
Hall, May 7, by Mr. Louis Maas, of Leipzig, in aid 
of the Printing Fund of the Perkins Institution and 
Massachusetts School for the Blind. The music 
and the object deserved a larger audience than they 
got. There was a fine orchestra of sixty perform- 
ers, which Mr. Maas held well in hand, showing 
himself a firm, intelligent, and sure conductor. As 
a composer, too, and asa pianist, he appeared to 
excellent advantage. The concert opened with his 
own Overture to “ Hannibal,” composed in 1872, a 
vigorous, suggestive, vivid composition, having 
fresh themes, well wrought out and instrumented. 
His “Festival Scene,” Op. 9, in two movements, one 
a quiet, lovely prelude, dreamy and nocturne-like, 
the other a rousing festal march, very elaborate, 
ornate and exhilarating, showed imaginative power. 
And still more do we find that*in his three Nor- 
wegian piéces characteristiques, Op. 13. The themes, 
we are told, are original, although so wholly in the 
Norse vein. An impressive and inspiring rendering 
of the great Schubert Symphony closed the con- 
cert, of which the only fault was its too great 
length; that Schumann Zrdéumerei, which Thomas 
and others have made so hackneyed, could well 
have been spared, although Mr. Maas treated it in 
amore simple, wholesome way, without excess of 
planissimo ; anyway it isa sure bait for an encore. 
Mr. Maas played Rubinstein’s D-minor Concerto 
very artistically and effectively, Mr. Petersilea con- 
ducting the orchestra. 

Numerous smaller concerts yet remain for no- 
tice. In prospect there is only now the last Cecilia 
concert of the season, which stands postponed to 
May 31. 


—_——@—— 
MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


New York, May 5. It is always unsatisfactory to 
have to report on a part of a great whole. We could 
attend only the first two evening concerts of the great 
Musica FEstivaL; we must accordingly confine our 
remarks to what we actually saw and heard. On en- 
tering the great hall of the Seventh Regiment Armory 
from the west door, on Tuesday evening, a few min- 
utes before the performance began, it was impossible 
not to be impressed by the scene which surrounded us. 
On one side the great audience, on the other the great 
chorus and orchestra! The mere vastness of the 
thickly-peopled space, the sense of being in the pres- 
ence of, and forming pant of so immense a crowd, ‘all 
bent upon a common purpose, was of itself imposing 
and exciting. Yet we could not help feeling this first 
thrill of excitement subside unpleasantly as we 
wended our way to division S S (about two-thirds of 
the length of the hall from the orchestra), every step 
taking us further and further away from the musical 
focus. The space that separated us from the orches- 
tra seemed almost immeasurable; we were too far off 
for the eye to make us sensible of there being any con- 
nection between ourselves and that huge mass of 
singers and players which loomed up so indistinctly at 
the other exd of the hall. We almost immediately 
became conscious of a distressing feeling of anxiety 
for the music to begin, in hopes that sound might do 
what vision failed to accomplish: that is, furnish us 
with some connecting medium which should bring us 
into intimate relations with chorus and orchestra. 
Meanwhile we could not help listening to some of the 
chit-chat about us. It was evident that our feelings of 
isolation were not shared by our neighbors. To judge 
from scraps of conversation caught here and there, the 
success of the Festival was a foregone conclusion; it 
was destined to outshine everything of the sort yet 
attempted in this country. Comparisons were already 
established — Cincinnati was to be outdone; especially 
Boston was to learn that her Peace Jubilees could be 





beaten. This last sounded strange. Could it be that 
New Yorkers deigned to make any comparison between 
the musical atmosphere of the Coliseum and that of 
the Seventh Regiment Armory ? We almost expected 
to hear Coup’s ** Greatest Show on Earth’’ mentioned 
next. But soon we heard a faint humming, like that 
of a tuning-fork held against a door-panel. What 
could it be? It was the great Rooseveldt organ giving 
A to the orchestra to tune by. Our excitement had 
begun to revive in the midst of the prophetic enthu- 
siasm of our neighbors; but this A quenched it again. 
We could just hear it; no more. But the applause 
with which Dr. Damrosch and the solo singers were 
greeted, as they appeared in their places on the plat- 
form, again put us in tune with the spirit of the occa- 
sion. Three or four taps of the baton on the desk; the 
conductor's right arm is raised, and — 
“‘ Conticuere omnes, intentique ora tenebant,” 

you will say? Nota bit of it! Expectant excitement 
did not manifest itself by silence, but by still more 
energetic talking. People around us did not whisper; 
they talked in their natural voices, even raised above 
the habitual pitch of conversation, as is customary in 
large crowds. When Berlioz and his conservatoire 
friends heard a whisper from any of their neighbors in 
the parterre of the Paris opéra, they used to turn with 
the utmost politeness and say: “ Le ciel confonde ces 
musiciens, qui me privent du plaisir d’entendre mon- 
sieur!”’ (Heaven confound those musicians for depriv- 
ing me of the pleasure of hearing your conversation!) 
But here, when the orchestra struck up the opening 
measures of Handel's ‘‘ Dettingen Te Deum,” one felt 
like saying : *‘ Le ciel confonde ces musiciens, qui ne 
réussissent pas a me priver du plaisir d’entendre mon- 
sieur!’’? Certainly that huge mass of singers and 
players must have produced a certain volume of sound. 
But that immense hall, with its buzzing audience, 
swallowed it up, as Gulliver swallowed up the two 
hogsheads of Lilliputian white wine. As Berlioz says 
of the effect of a pianoforte trio in the Paris Grand 
Opéra; ‘‘‘The masterpiece is no longer anything more 
than a little ridiculous noise, the giant is a dwarf, arta 
deception.” If you ask how the ‘‘Te Deum” was 
given, all we can say is: “We do not know.” It cer- 
tainly made no musical effect whatever. Place Michael 
Angelo’s ‘* Last Judgment”’ on the hill on Boston Com- 
mon, and let ten thousand people look at it through 
spy-glasses from the parade ground, and they will get 
just as strong an impression of the work as the audience 
did of the “Te Deum” in the Seventh Regiment 
Armory. 

For Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Tower of Babel’”’ we changed our 
seats, and sat about six or seven rows from the stage, 
almost immediately opposite Dr. Damrosch. It was 
an improvement, but not a great one. The volume of 
sound had more definiteness of outline, but scarcely 
more intensity. Of the composition itself we do not 
dare to form any conception. Even if the orchestra 
had kept together in the more taxing passages (which 
it was very far from doing) the effect could not have 
been very different. The violins, in the orchestral 
crash at the falling of the tower, sounded like the buz- 
zing of flies; only the big drum was heard with per- 
fect and terrible distinctness. The solos sounded bet- 
ter, and one could see that Signor Campanini and 
Messrs. Whitney and Remmertz were singing ex- 
tremely well; but real enjoyment of their singing was 
out of the question. The three choruses of the sepa- 
rate tribes, however, did make a thoroughly charming 
effect. They were most exquisitely sung and showed 
of what admirable material the chorus was composed, 
and how carefully they had been drilled. 

On the next evening we heard Berlioz’s ‘‘ Requiem.” 
This we heard to better advantage, sitting very near 
the orchestra, and having the full score to look over. 
We give an analysis of this wonderful work in another 
column. The chorus, excepting the passages in which 
the orchestra threw it completely out of joint, sang ad- 
mirably, and Signor Campanini was absolutely superb 
inthe “ Sanetus.’’ The orchestra — especially the four 
small groups of brass instruments — made many bad 
slips, and the wooden wind was often badly out of 
tune, but many numbers were evidently extremely 
well done. 

But about the Festival itself — that is, about what 
we heard of ig —only one thing can be said. It wasa 
well thought out and carefully made attempt to do the 
impossible. The means of effectively making music 
in a hall capable of seating ten thousand people have 
not yet been discovered. It is to a certain extent pos- 
sible to fill large halls by increasing the number of 
performers in a given ratio. But this is possible toa 
certain extent only. So soon ascertain limits are over- 
stepped, no human chorus or orchestra, no matter 
how large, is sufficient. When you have reached the 





limits of effectiveness by numbers, nothing remains 
to be done but to double or treble the intensity of the 
tone produced by every individual singer and player. 
This is impossible. There is only one instrument with 
which it c#n be done. You can increase the bellows- 
power of an organ, until the instrument becomes a 
calliope. But with singers and orchestral players it is 
out of the question. In these inordinately large halls 
very beautiful pianissimo effects are possible, if the 
correspondingly large audience will only consent to 
keep quiet (which it will not). But beyond such ef- 
fects, all legitimate music is hopeless. W. F. A. 





BALTIMORE, May 16. It is not considered a praise- 
worthy undertaking to brag of yourself, no matter how 
much the cause may excuse it. But this is precisely 
what your correspondent is compelled to do in this let- 
ter even at the risk of being considered too enthusiastic, 
over sanguine or whatever other disparaging term the 
critical reader may see fit to apply. For, Know all whom 
it may concern, that we have actually had the grand 
Oratorio of the Messiah, by Mr. Handel, performed 
here by a chorus of six hundred voices, an orchestra of 
some sixty odd pieces, and all the pomp and circum- 
stance of such an undertaking. If any one had ventured 
five years ago to prophesy this event in the musical 
annals of our city, he would have been considered over- 
ripe for an insane-asylum, — a visionary, —a man la- 
boring under a hallucination. 

And it must always remain a matter of surprise that 
despite all obstacies this chorus, after one short season, 
has been able to produce the work as it did. 

Whatever fault may be found with the accessories 
here and there, with an organ spoilt in the making, lit- 
tle short-comings in the orchestra, some dead material 
among the singers, and what not, there can be but one 
opinion as to the work accomplished by the chorus as 
a body. The most impartial and severe of our daily 
journals dwells admiringly on the precision, accuracy, 
phrasing and clear enunciation of the chorus; and the 
fact that the director when he first took the matter in 
hand had so little command of our language as to be 
scarcely able to make himself understood, speaks all 
the louder in his praise for the results obtained. The 
public rehearsal on Thursday was followed by the con- 
cert on Friday evening and not only was every seat in 
the house taken, but the windows, pavements, door- 
steps, old wagons and dry-goods boxes in the neighbor- 
hood were occupied by an audience who heard the 
choruses with decidedly more comfort than the per- 
spiring listeners on the inside of the hall. The ther- 
mometer had been up to about ninety-three degrees in 
the shade all day, and chorus, soloists, orchestra and 
audience felt as if they were going through the first 
stages of a Turkish bath. 

This, however, did not serve to dampen the enthusi- 
asm. During the Hallelujah chorus the audience 
stood up, and after the ‘‘ Amen” of the last chorus 
they shouted. A Baltimore audience shouted! 

Financially the result has exceeded the most sanguine 
expectations of the directors. There is a surplus suffi- 
cient to make the rehearsals next season a certainty; 
and subscriptions are being received with a view to es- 
tablishing a permanent fund for the Oratorio Society 
and to ensure a large musical festival each spring. 

So much for the Oratorio Society, for whose success, 
Iam sure, we have the good wishes of our musical 
neighbors. 

The two closing students’ concerts at the Peabody 
Conservatory comprised the following programmes: — 
Piano Quartet, E-flat. Work 16. . . . . . Beethoven 

For piano, violin, viola and violoncello. 
Cavatina. From “ Der Freischiitz,” . . . . . Weber 
Piano Quartet, B-minor. Work 3, . . . Mendelssohn 
String Quartet, G-minor. No. 2, . . . Hermine Hoen 
Sonata, G-major. No.2. Work 13,  . . Edvard Grieg 

For piano and violin, 
Song with piano, ..... 
Song with piano, . . . ... 
“ At Last!” Song with piano, . . . . . H. Hoffman 
Piano Trio, B-flat, No.3. Work 52, Anton Rubinstein 
For piano, violin and violoncello. 

The Peabody Choir, now in its second year, finished 
up the season with a performance of Judas Maccabeus, 
the great peculiarity about which was that there was 
no Judas, 

Not that your correspondent would find fault with 
the fact of a chorus class singing a number of selec- 
tions for chorus from an oratorio to show what efti- 
ciency they may have acquired. But it is certainly the 
height of the ridiculous for a conservatory to publicly 
advertise the performance of an oratorio, charge an 
admission fee and then expect the audience to draw 
on the imagination for the soloists. Like other oc- 
currences it shows the need of some managing spirit, 
not only imbued with the requirements of a conserva- 
tory as a musical educator and having its interests at 
heait, but with the latitude of action and the decisive 
grasp necessary to carry good theories into practice. 


Ed. Lassen 


“ A Dream.” 
R,. Franz 


** He Comes!” 
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